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Introduction 


Research in developing countries demonstrates 

the importance of life skills for improving a range 

of outcomes for adolescent girls.' These outcomes 
include improved psychosocial and mental health 
(e.g., emotional resilience, reduced post-traumatic 
stress, increased sense of self-efficacy) ,? sexu- 

al and reproductive health*; social relationships 
(including reduced domestic or intimate partner vi- 
olence); social networks*; and economic assets and 
opportunities (e.g., access to resources like loans, 
increased savings levels, earnings, etc.).° Studies 
also suggest that life skills development is important 
for increasing girls’ sense of control over their lives, 
as well as their self-confidence and agency.® 

In addition to improving girls’ lives, targeting life 
skills trainings in combination with the teaching of 
other skills may lead to overall better societal out- 
comes. Emerging evidence suggests that teaching 
a breadth of skills—including academic, vocational, 
and socioemotional skills—rather than focusing on 
a narrow set of skills is key for sustaining successful 
life outcomes.’ Indeed, studies suggest that non-ac- 
ademic skills may be a better predictor of individual 
economic success in the labor market than aca- 
demic skills alone.’ And, life skills programs that 
include a focus on issues of gender (e.g., gender 
rights, gender norms, etc.) and power (e.g., power 
in relationships) may be more effective at reducing 
risky health behaviors, reducing rates of early mar- 
riage, and increasing pro-gender equality attitudes 
than programs that do not include such content.° 


The problem and 
study details 


For marginalized and vulnerable girls in developing 
countries whose life outcomes are threatened by 
poverty and gender-based discrimination, the ex- 
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isting evidence suggests that life skills education is 
important for arming them with the knowledge, skills, 
and attitudes needed to rewrite their futures. '° But 
while education stakeholders recognize this impor- 
tance—based on the prevalence of life skills pro- 
grams, curricula, and national frameworks around 
the world''—we have little sense of the scope of 
non-formal life skills programs and how non-formal 
education actors can better deliver life skills pro- 
gramming to the most disadvantaged girls. 


The focus on non-formal life skills programming is 
particularly important for marginalized and vulner- 
able adolescent girls in developing countries who 
are more likely to drop out of the formal education 
system due to early marriage, early pregnancy, 
financial difficulties, and/or social norms. The 2018 
Global Education Monitoring Report Gender Review 
finds that despite the progress made in gender 
parity at primary levels of education (with 66 percent 
of countries having reached parity), only 25 percent 
of countries have reached parity at upper second- 
ary levels of schooling, when such gender-based 
challenges are intensified for girls.'* Even in coun- 
tries that have reached gender parity across all 
levels of education, the most vulnerable girls remain 
out of school. In Ecuador, for instance, 48 percent 
of indigenous women are illiterate as compared to 
18 percent of their nonindigenous counterparts. 
Non-formal education actors, including those fo- 
cused specifically on life skills, are thus key play- 
ers in ensuring marginalized and vulnerable girls 
are not further left behind, as education for these 
populations is sometimes only accessible through 
non-formal initiatives. 


This policy brief is based on a larger study that 
looked at better understanding non-formal life skills 
programming. The study included (1) a compre- 
hensive literature review of non-formal life skills 
programs for girls in developing countries, and (2) 
a cross-national study of 103 life skills programs in 
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Ethiopia, Lebanon, and Tanzania. Of the programs 
sampled, 35 percent were established by non-gov- 
ernmental organizations (NGOs), 11 percent were 
public sector initiatives, and 8 percent were started 
by public or private donors.'* Within these programs, 
the study surveyed 54 program managers and 

779 adolescent girls about the design of and their 
experience with non-formal life skills programming, 
respectively. 


A full report of the study’s methodology and findings 
is available online.'® Table 1 summarizes the study’s 
key findings. In the remainder of this brief, we reflect 
on the broader implications of the study for the poli- 
cy and practice of life skills education in developing 
countries. 


Key takeaways and 
policy implications 


1. Non-formal life skills programs 
are missing a critical opportunity to 
serve the most marginalized girls. 


Given the non-formal education sector's unique po- 
sition to provide opportunities for skills development 
to populations for whom the formal education sector 
has failed or underserved, the non-formal sector 
could make an explicit effort on targeting vulnerable 
participants. Indeed, 57 percent of the programs 
we surveyed report using no background criteria to 
target program participants. Of those that do use 
selection criteria, only 10 percent of programs claim 
to target girls specifically and just 2 percent claim 
to target only vulnerable girls. If life skills programs 
equip youth with tools to face challenges that mar- 
ginalized girls are particularly vulnerable to, then 
such programs are missing an opportunity to deliver 
their program offerings to those marginalized pop- 


ulations. However, our data show that marginalized 
girls will not be reached by chance, so programs 
should be more explicit about targeting them. In 

our study, for instance, only 5 percent of girls sur- 
veyed in Ethiopia were out of school (either having 
dropped out of or having never been to school). This 
is particularly alarming as compared to a 49 percent 
out-of-school rate for adolescent girls of lower sec- 
ondary school age in Ethiopia.'® When we look at the 
vulnerability profiles of all the girls in our survey, just 
under half met at least one condition of vulnerabili- 
ty.” Moreover, 69 percent of girls surveyed said they 
faced no obstacles to attend their program. Among 
those who did report experiencing an obstacle, 21 
percent reported time to be the biggest obstacle 
compared to only 1 percent who reported lack of 
money or distance/transportation as an obstacle, 
further demonstrating the relatively privileged social 
and economic status of girl participants. Despite 
serving some vulnerable girls, programs reported 
that they do not specifically target the most margin- 
alized. If the goal of life skills education is to trans- 
form the lives of those populations, then programs 
must set specific criteria to make sure that those 
girls have the opportunity to participate in life skills 
programs. 


2. Programs try to teach a breadth of 
skills, but there is a lack of definitional 
consensus Of life skills across programs. 


Life skills programs are combining several types 

of skills in their program offerings. In Lebanon, 

for example, nearly one-third of programs target 
development in at least 10 different skills. Across 
all three countries, the most common skills target- 
ed are social and interpersonal skills followed by 
personal skills.’ While such an approach is, on the 
surface, consistent with what the literature sug- 
gests may be effective for sustaining successful life 


Table 1. Key Findings 
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e Programs are serving youth who are easy to identify and easy to 


Program Methods 


and Design pacthods: 


reach, and do not always target the most vulnerable girls. 


e Programs use a variety of methods, particularly participatory 


e The most commonly taught skills in non-formal life skills 
programs are social and interpersonal skills. 


e Program content is generally aligned with the skills that 
beneficiaries desire. 


Program . 
Alignment with 
Beneficiary 

Desires 


Participants report greater gains and impact on specific 
cognitive, health, and personal growth areas in which they 
exercise high levels of personal agency, than on structural 
challenges like employment prospects and marriage over which 
they have little personal control or agency. 


e Participants are generally highly satisfied with program content, 
and they prioritize attending trainings. 


outcomes, current program approaches to breadth 
may be suffering from either a narrow focus on skills 
for self-improvement (e.g., confidence, emotional 
regulation) or on livelihoods.'? Although our study 
concludes that the skills programs currently teach 
are generally aligned with the skills that girls report 
are most relevant to them, more research is needed 
to understand whether these are the skills girls need 
to thrive in today’s society. 


In addition, there seems to be inconsistency in what 
programs are calling “life skills.” Indeed, programs 
oftentimes conflate specific knowledge areas (like 
knowledge about preventing pregnancy) with skills 
(like navigating a health care system to access con- 
traception), sometimes leaving out explicit attention 
to developing attitudes (such as toward women’s 
reproductive rights). These problems may stem from 
a definition issue, where the term “life skills” leads 
program implementers to focus program design 

on vocational and technical skills for livelihoods or 
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knowledge of specific life situations (e.g., sexual 
and reproductive health). Instead, these programs 
should focus on helping girls to develop a broad 
range of competencies, like critical thinking or re- 
flective thinking, that allows girls to take what they’ve 
learned in these programs and apply it widely to 
navigate a range of gender-based challenges in 
their lives. 


3. There are gaps in what life 
skills programs measure. 


The lack of definitional consensus discussed above 
feeds into a larger issue of measurement. There is 
a gap between what we want to measure and what 
our assessments are actually capturing. First, be- 
cause life skills development is different than other 
content-based education (e.g., literacy, numeracy, 
and other academic-related skills), measures that 
capture the underlying processes that demonstrate 
whether girls can transfer and apply these skills from 
situation to situation in concrete and, ideally, em- 
powering ways are more desirable and necessary. 
Research on process-oriented assessments of 21st 
century skills like problem solving is just emerging, 
and will be critical to help practitioners move away 
from relying solely on self-reported measures. 


Second, because the ultimate goal of life skills 
development is to improve girls’ life outcomes, 
researchers and practitioners, as well as donors and 
other stakeholders, must begin to incorporate longi- 
tudinal measures in evaluations of impact in order to 
better understand the relationship between life skills 
development and the achievement of life outcomes. 
For instance, there is little research in developing 
country contexts about what impact girls’ life skills 
training has on increasing their participation later in 
life in household decision making or in business or 
political soheres. While program evaluation is com- 
mon practice within non-formal life skills program- 
ming, improvements in life skills assessment and 


impact evaluation is needed to ensure the resulting 
data is useful for policy and action that advances 
girls’ opportunities and strategic needs.”° 


4. Life skills practitioners may be 
missing a key opportunity to inform 
policy to better align with girls’ needs. 


The emergence of national frameworks for life skills 
education, and a global movement to more broad- 
ly incorporate 21st century skills across national 
curricula, suggests that policy contexts are ripe for 
scaling best practices in life skills education.” But, 
while policy level dialogue on skills may be happen- 
ing, the country case studies in our larger report 
indicate that policy framework contexts are not 
necessarily aligned with the focus of programs that 
were surveyed, potentially hinting at a policy-prac- 
tice gap. Although our study did not directly ex- 
amine the drivers of program content and priorities 
specifically, our findings suggest that more can be 
done to ensure policy-practice alignment, with the 
strategic needs of vulnerable and marginalized girls 
(and boys) at the center. For instance, while all three 
countries in our study had adopted a national or 
regional framework on life skills, the literature review 
suggests that non-formal life skills programming in 
these countries may be driven less by the priorities 
outlined by their national or regional agendas and 
more by priorities defined by the implementing 
NGO, their donors, or the communities in which they 
work. 


Nonetheless, such a gap in priorities points to key 
information that may not be making it into policy-lev- 
el dialogue: for instance, girls’ perceptions of what 
skills they find most useful to navigate gender-based 
challenges at home, what aspects of their lives they 
feel they have or don’t have control over, or how 
their skills development may or may not be chang- 


ing family and community members’ perceptions of 
their capabilities—all information relevant to ensur- 
ing interventions meet their strategic needs that 
program evaluations could collect, if they have not 
done so already. Given the proximity of non-formal 
life skills implementers to individual girls, their fami- 
lies and communities, there is a unique opportunity 
for the non-formal sector to build evidence-generat- 
ing coalitions focused on informing national policy 
dialogue on girls and skills. This could also help 
highlight best practices within non-formal approach- 
es to girls’ skills develooment that could be taken 
up by life skills stakeholders across the education 
system, bringing us to our next and final policy 
implication. 


5. Formal and non-formal education 
stakeholders can learn from each 
other to improve girls’ opportunities 
for life skills development. 


To encourage widespread systems and social 
change for girls, informing the formal education 
sector’s approach to life skills development for girls 
specifically is paramount. Our study’s focus on 
non-formal life skills programs illuminates several 
areas that could also be relevant for the delivery of 
life skills education by the formal education sector. 
First, roughly between 75-90 percent of non-formal 
life skills programs surveyed claim to provide some 
sort of pre-course training to program instructors 
(including donor- or government-provided work- 
shops and seminars) and regular feedback or eval- 
uation of their performance (including field visits, 
classroom observation, and mentorship). Second, 
approximately 80 percent of programs claim to 
utilize some combination of interactive, participatory 
teaching methods and activities, including discus- 
sions, drama, art, and sport. And third, most, if not 
all, programs claim to take an integrated approach 
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to teaching a combination of knowledge areas (like 
financial literacy or reproductive health and contra- 
ception) and skills (like communication, resilience, 
and decision-making).7 


These findings suggest that training, evaluation, par- 
ticipation, and integration are key components—if 
not high priorities—for non-formal life skills program 
design and implementation. This could have impli- 
cations for the formal sector with regard to 1) pre- 
paring teachers to act as facilitators or mentors in 
girls’ development of life skills, 2) equipping teach- 
ers with the tools to use more participatory peda- 
gogies in their classrooms, and 3) integrating the 
teaching of life skills into the curriculum and class- 
room activities rather than treating it as a stand- 
alone subject. However, more research is needed 
to better discern what specific approaches by the 
non-formal sector can and should be leveraged by 
the formal sector around teacher-facilitator training 
and evaluation (e.g., what is the content and quality 
of training, how do teacher-facilitators develop and 
practice the skills themselves that they are expected 
to teach, how are teacher-facilitators sensitized to 
gender and adolescence, etc.). 


Finally, it seems that life skills programming offered 
in formal education settings offer youth the maxi- 
mum number of hours of exposure due to their inte- 
gration into the school year; whereas programming 
offered in non-formal education settings are limited 
in their program duration. If exposure (duration and 
intensity) matters in the development of and, per- 
haps also, the transferability and translatability of 
life skills into real-world contexts, then non-formal 
and formal education stakeholders should explore 
stronger linkages with each other, both in terms of 
coordinating program content and ensuring continu- 
ous and empowering contexts for girls. This is espe- 
cially critical for catching the most marginalized and 
vulnerable girls before they drop out of the formal 
education system. 
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Conclusion 


While it is clear that non-formal life skills program- 
ming is important for improving the life outcomes 

of vulnerable girls, more research is needed to 
improve program design and delivery. For instance, 
studies are needed to improve our understand- 

ing of what aspects of life skills training programs 
create positive (or negative) outcomes for girls, and 
why: the teachers (including selection, training, 

and teaching methods), curriculum and pedagogy, 
classroom dynamics and learning environments, 
meeting time and place, community and parent 
involvement, or other factors completely. The growth 
of non-formal life skills programming is hopeful, 

but the field is challenged by several problems, 
including participant recruitment, the definition and 
measurement of “life skills,” and the link between 
program outcomes and transformative life outcomes 
for girls. These problems will continue to make 

it difficult to define policy priorities for countries 

and organizations aiming to achieve targets under 
Sustainable Development Goals 4 and 5.73 While 
our study of non-formal life skills programming has 
helped to illuminate some insights for both non-for- 
mal and formal education actors, we recommend 
the following to help move the field further. 
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Design life skills programs that are more intentional about the knowledge, 
skills, and attitudes girls need to achieve transformative life outcomes 
and social change. 

This would help move the field beyond terminology debates toward the underlying processes 
that make life skills potentially life changing.™ This also means listening to adolescent girls 
themselves to better understand the social and structural challenges, barriers, and threats to 
their lives in order to ensure life skills programs are offering content and opportunities that are 
aligned with their strategic needs and contexts. 


Develop process-oriented measures of life skills. 

This would help program evaluators move beyond self-reported measures and program 
designers to build stronger connections between short- and long-term program outcomes 
for girls. Better measurement tools and longitudinal data can help illuminate whether girls are 
actually developing and applying life skills, and to eventually enable stakeholders to discern 
which skills are critical for vulnerable girls. 
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